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- OVERVIEW 

This workshop will present a behavioral management strategy for use with 
secondary level students wno exhibit non-compliant behaviors in the classroom. 
The workshov is comprised of throe parts. In the first part the theoretical 
rationale and general principles underlying the use of behavioral management 
strategies at tlie secondary level will be presented. The second oart of the 
workshop examines specific application of the principles to the classrodm 
• # setting. * The workshop series concludes with the presentatinn of an actual 
case studying utilizing * time-out or social isolation vrocedure **ith a 
hiahly disruptive- middle school student. 

> 

OBJECTIVES 

~ l Jorkshop vzrticioai ts : 7 ill* 

1. Understand the principles of learning underlying behavior? 

2. Be able to apoly these principles ' to manage various kdTnds of un- 
acceptable or imr>pronrlate classroom behaviors : 

3. Become knorledrcable of the cocnitivc factors associated -sith 
behavior chancre; 

4. 3a able to describe the psychosocial characteristics of adolescents 
concerning thiir decision makip.f styles , problem solvipg approaches . 
values orientation, arid perception and nisp^rception ofc si tuitions 
according to tlicir expectations about interactions with peers, 
adults, and authoritu figures; 

5. Do able to chart behaviors according to p. baseline-verbal focusing- 
behavioral intervention data-based model: 

6. Understand their roje in guiding and direction the flow of student 
interactions and behaviors in that* class room; and 

7. Be able to identify patterns of school heha<sior which arc un- 
macceptable and to develop and implement appropriate behavioral 

interventions based on an understanding of the cocnitive and 
b-jhavioral factors influencing these behaviors ♦ 
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' w S PRETEST-POSTTEST 

. * A COGNITIVE BEHAVIORAL APPPROACH 

« 

1, Voluntary behaviors of a persjon are known as (a) classical (b) res- 
pondent (c) primary (d) operaiit behavior, 

i 

2, The best way to begin any behavior management program is to (a) collect 
' baseline, data (b) reinforce acceptable behavior (c) set-up a ratio or 

interval schedule (d) contact ihe stdent'-s parents, 

3, In dealing with the Emotionally Disturbed student in the classroom, the 
primary issue seems to be one of (a) the self-concept (b) social in- 
security lc) power (d) a a b (e) a$e (f) a,b&c* 

4, In a cognitive approach the emphasis is on (a) accurate perception of 
reality (b) decision making (c) social insight (d) aab (e) a&c 
(f) a,b&c. 

5, /j7 essential part of any treatment program is: fa) feedback 
(b) tbn student's perceptions (c) ceacher support (d) administrative 

support , 

6, The effectiveness of a treatment can be assessed by its (a) situational 
suecificity (b) applicability (c) general izability (d) utility in 
getting the student to comply with teacher requests. m 

7, Shaping involves (a) task analyzing (b) reinforcing (c) extinguishing 
(d) acb (e) dsc (f) a,bac the denied target behavior 

Behavioral change depends on the (a) decree of parent involvement (b) 
student's desire to change (c) tea obex's creativity (d) availability 
of programatic options witliin xJie school\ 

, 9. At eight year<> of age a child's solf-concept is strongly affected by 
(a) the peer >roxfp (b) the extended family (c) teachers (d) a&b 
(a) d$c (f) bac * 

]0, Seekj,ng out experiences with others which confirm one's perceptions of 
the self is referred to as (a) selective perception (b) social 
anticipation (c) discrimination (d) attribution. 
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PRETEST-POSTTEST ANSWER KEY , 



2. d 

2. a 

3. c. 

4. d 

5. a 

6. c 

7. d 

8. b 

9. c 
70. a 
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PART I £ 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING INFLUENCING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

Behavior modification is based on learning theory derived from the works 
of Ivan Pavlov and B . F. Skinner. Through careful observation and control 
of the factors within the environment these men were able to discover specific 
relativnships between the behaviors exhibited by living organisms and the 
presence or absence of certain variables within the environment. Skinner 

4 

*. 

was responsible for defining two categories of behavior: operant behavior 
and respondent behavior. 

Respondent Behaviors \ ^ ' 

Respondent behaviors are those which are mainly reflexive ^?s such, 
respondent behaviors occur as a response to a stimulus. This response is 
not within the control of the organism. Some examples of resvondent 
behaviors include the patellar reflex or knee jerk, the star>^ reflex where 
3 person will jump upon hearing a sudden loud noise, or closing one's eye 
when a puff of air is biown into the eye. The classic example of respondent 
behavior is the series of experiments involving dogs conducted bij Pavlov 
where the presentation of food powder was paired with th^ringing of a bell. 
Eventually, the sound of the bell was sufficient to produce the salivation 
response priginalhi only inducec' by th? f~?d powder. It was not necessary 
to show the dog the food powder. This process is referred to as classical . 
conditioning , 
* 

INST RUCTOR ACTIVITIES ' 

2. Present a schematic diagram outlining the sequence involved in the 

Pavlovian classical conditioning experiment* Any introductory text in 
Psychology will be helpful £n clarifying the steps in this experiment. 
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2. Using participants from the workshop deix>nstrate hou reflexive belmviors 
are not under the direct or easy control of t.ie person usina one ofithe 
examples presented. v ' 

4 

3. Emphasize tliat reflexive beiiavjors are not that part of behavior which 
behavior rodification addresses. 

Operant Deliaviors 

Viie se'cond category of behavigr defined by- Skinner v/as operant beliaviors. 
Operant benavior is voluntary oel^avior exixLbited by the organise in response 
to tne enviro.nent. Tne environment also influences wliich kinds of operant 
behaviors will be emitted by tlie organism. Some cotton examples of, operant 
behaviors in tne classroom include verbally or physically abusive behavior 
toward teacher and classmates, or leaving the classroom without the teacher's 
permission. These behaviors often occur without any readily observable 
stimulus and are said to be emitted . 

Operant behavior is controlled by the consequences m wliich immediately 
follow it. Since you cannot cnange behavior which nas already occurred, 
be.iavior modification tecuniques are oriented toward reducino'or minimizing 
t.ie future probability of a given behavior occurrinn. By changing the con- 
. sequences associated with an operant behavior, its future occurrence can 
prob^l y be controlled and reduced. 

Factors Influencing the Occurrence of Operant Behavi ors 
Reinforcement; A reinforcer is £ny event that increases the occurrence of the 
behavior that it follows* The way to determine if an event 
or consequence is reinforcing^ is to observe and analyze its 
effects on the ochavidr it follows. 

ItJSTPMCTOn ACTIVITIES 

I. Demonstrate ways to observe and analyze the effects of consequences 
^ on behavior. Allow participants to practice tliese skills arong 

* themselves using both tangible (food, verbal comments) and intangible 



1 

(non-verbal cues) reinforcers. 

2. Stress how the sane consequence may be reinforcing for* 'one person 
' but not for another, noting the highly individual nature of rein- 
forcement. ' v j 

z 

3. Discuss various situations within school which ^re aimed at elimin^r 
ting unacceptable behaviors , but which in fact, really reinforce 
their occurrence. Some common examples include out-of-school sus- 
pensions, teacher attention for deviant' behavior in class, or pos- 
sibly even placement of a disruptive adolescent male in the ID 

* resource room with a young female teacher for lack of academic 
achievement. Discuss alternative ways to deal with each of these 



Si tuations. 



Present group activities varying the time interval bettteen the 
desired behavior and the presentation of the rein forcer. Focus 
group discussion on the necessity , for the reinforcer involving one 
grou^ member performing several tasks while being reinforced for 
the first behavior only*i>s a good wat* to emphasize temporal 
continuity between rod n forcer and dosirhd behavior. 
Encourage, discussion of sped fix: problems or examples* from the 
group. 

*- 

Extinction; Extinction is the process of removing reinforcement 
fe* until behavior returns to its original levels of 

f/i ^'~ _ - ^ * frequency * 

Primary Reinforcers: Consequences related 'to certain biological 
mL^needz which do not depend on previous con- 
'^rditioning for their reinforcing potency. 
Examples include giving water to a thirsty 
student or food to a hungry student. 
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Secondary Roinforcers: Consequences which through coRd/.tioning have a 

acquired reinforcing potency. Jxaihples includq 
praise ; attention, or recognition. 

» 

INSTRUCTOR ,'CTI 'ITIES 

**■ 

1. Discw s various reinforcers available to teachurs at tlie secondary 
levels and the advantages/ 'disadvantages of each. Examine both 

' positive and negative kinds of reinforcement. 

2. Encourage group members to share the kinds of reinforcers they use 
during teaching/behavior management and their effectiveness in 
'evoking desired behaviors from the students. 

3. Have the group generate a list of primary and secondary reinforcers 
available within the school setting specifically appropriate for 

m 

adolescents. How can these each be used to elicit acceptable 
behavior in school? 

4. Discuss the relevance of satiation in using reinforcement* 

4 

\ 

Reinforcement can i>e given in one of two basics, ways. Both ways result 
in an increase in the probability bf occurrence for the behavior they follow* m 
The two ways are: 

Positive reinforcement, where a desired or positive thing or event is 
given to a student contingent upon showing a desired behavior. Positive 
reinforcement has several advantages * The person or situation associated 
with that reinforcer tends to? become a secondary reinforcer . The parent 
or teacher administering the positive reinforcement usually is seen positive- 
ly by the student and becomes more effective as a rjinforcina aaent. Examples 

of positive reinforcement include teacher verbal praise for hard work by 
students, or a student earning additional clacsronm privileges for assuming 
extra homework assignments, - 
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Negative reinforcement , vhere something which is seen as negative by 
the student is taken away , contingent upon demonstration of a desirable be- 
havior. This method of reinforcement tends to encourage students to avoid 
or escape from the situation rather than be placed in it and then exhibit 
the desired behavior. Often, the person qiving the negative reinforcement 

and the situation are perceived by the student as punishing and nectative. 
* » 

It is important to realize, however, that negative reinforcement includes 
a teacher yellinc? at the class until it becomes quiet. 



INSTRUCTOP ACTIVITIES 



r7 ith volunteers from the wor^sho-n audience demonstrate the use of 
each kind of reinforcement. <1 good exanvle for negative reinforce- 
mont is to have one oT^ipe volunteers vtork alone copying "I will 
not taj>k without permission' 1 100 times while the others are on a 
group break. Encowcacje the volunteers to share his/her feelings 
and perceptions after about 10 minutes of the activity. Compare 
and contrast with another who has been given positive reinforcement 
durinQ the sane period of time. 

t 

* 

Encourade discussion from the group of actual daily classroom * 
situations where negative reinforcement is used intentionally or 
accidentally by teacher and administrator • 



SHapinq 



In general, most students do net full" exhibit the desired behaviors 

\ 

sought by teachers, particularly at the secondary level. A student's \ 
behavior must gradually be directed toward the desired target behavior* y This 
is referred to as shaping . P/ithouK: being aware that shiping must occur and 
that it is a fairly lengthy process, tlie* teacher using a behavioral inter- 
ventioncan become quickly frustrated when the desired behaviors in the 
student do not ^ occur immediately or even within a week or ttoo. Shaving th& 
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desired behavior is task~an£lyzed into its component parts, -There are four 

steps involved in shaping student behaviors. These are: 

o 

o 

1. Clearly define the behavior which the teacher would like the student 
to exhibit* 

2. Measure ho+r frequently that desired behavior is now being shown by 
the student. * u is is referred to as collectinq baseline data. 

3. Break the target behavior dov/n into a series of sub-behaviors r'rich . 

p 

. . / 

T >hen put j.n the appropriate sequence will lead to the target behavior. 

/ r 

■-- reinforce the student eich time ohe of these sub-behaviors is ex- ^ 
hibi-ted until the target behavior is achieved. The teacher ma 1 * have 
to icturlli) explain and^de^on^trate to the student what the sequence 
of these behaviors is ^dJiOJ^to exhibit them to achieve the.desired 
goal . 

instructor r^crr r iTips 

* 

1. Uslnrr an exarple such as W Tl}-±rg out of class x/ithout the tfachor's 
permission, liave th„ grou~> analyze the behavior and develop an inter 
vention based on sniping procedures. ' 

2. Encourage a group me:iber to share a real -life example to use as a 
i problem-solving Zctivitn with the rest of the grow). 

< 

Sche dules of Reinforcement 

Behavior cr.n lie reinforced usinj ^variety of kinds (positive, negative) 
and types of reinforcers (primary, secondary) . There are at least t'jo ether 
variables that the teacher should be aware of in ucing a reinforcement pro- 
gram. Those variables are the teunoral schedule for reinforcement and the 
categories^ of reinforcement . 

Temvoral Schedules of Reinforcement ^ 

Reinfprcement can be administered on either a continuous basis or on 
q - an in termit t ent Insis . I'hen lurking with £ new behavior which the teacher 
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wants to strengthen and maintain, it is best to use a cont inuous schedule 
where ovary desired > target behavior is reinforced. Each time the student 
exhibits the •desired behavior / she/ho is reinforced. This is the fastest 
way to establish a now behavior and mzst effective to use with a shaping 
procedure . ^ j 

Once a desired bih»vi'jr tos been established and maintained, an inter- 
mittent schedu le is /npre appropriate, tiow, i^^student receives reinforce- 
ment for the desired behavl r only when it is exhibited every so^many tiires 
(f -r example, every tenth time) rather than every tim£ it is exhibited. t An 
intermitteht reinforcement schedule isKmrre resistant to pxti^hti^n than 
a continuous schedule. In addition, trie desired Ve&v/ior will continue for 
a longer time in .;n intermittent schedule than in a continuous schedule. 



INSTRUCTOR ACTIVITIES 



2. Emphasize the different Advantages of intermittent and continuous 
reinforcement schedules an-, when it is -roife appro'>riat^to use one f 

• . . \ 

or tne otnor A 

2. Eyimine srmu specific classroom situatirns r cases with adolescents 
where concinucus .r intermittent reinf orcement could be applied. 

Deirwstrate to the group hew to use each along with the rationale 

i 

- r selecting i>.ie ~>v:r efts- other. „ 

Cx t egoriez of ^ei^-f ofP^H^E^ 

Categories of reinforcen&nt refer to the manner in which one selects the 
frequency of the ^reinfrrcerr^nt schedule. The two basic categories of rein- 
forcement are interval schedules and ratio schedules. 

In a ratio schedule reinforcement is given dependent upon the number of 
responses emitted by the student. The ratio schedule 'cm be either fixed f 
where every lVt ft response is reinforced or variable , whertPtfre reinforce- 
V * ' -10. 
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ment corxfshon the 1st, 3rd, 5th, and 7th desired target behaviors. A 
specified sequence of reinforcement would be repeated over ,<mdiover again* 

Interval schedules involve the passage' of time between responses. Again 
the fixed-variable distinction is us&d to describe whether the tine interval 
fox reinforcement is the dace (fixed) among reinforcements or variable. 

In general, it is important to remember these points about reinforcement 
a. Continuous? reinforcement should be used when new behaviors 
are being learned: 
' 2). Intermittent reinforcement is the more effective and efficient 
x/ay to maintain behaviors once they are learned; 
c. Extinction occurs more rapidly after continuous reinforcement 
than after intermittent reinforcement. 

ft 

. - A DATA BASED APPROACH TO BEHAVIOR tlAHAGFMUNT 

V 

* One of the, most important issues in any behavior management program is 
the recording cf dnta about the success or effectiveness, of the behavioral 
intervention. In attempting to rodifij student behaviors, the teacher must 

obtain a record of the frequency of occurrence 'of the behaviors in which 

» • •*» 

she/he is interested in eliminating or reducing. This record about the 
frequency of occurrence is called the baseline. Baseline data provides the 
teacher x/ith a Variety of information. First/ it gives some specific infor- 

9" 

mation about how often a particular behavior is occurring. It is possible 
th^t a student will beheve in a certain mannor, and seems to exhibit this 
behavior more frequently than it actually occurs. The real issue mJ$ not be 
the frequency as much as^it is the way in which the behavior affects yob as 
the jfceacfter. A second reason for obtaining baseline data is to provide a 
starting point upon which to measure the impact of the treatment program on 
altering unacceptable behaviors* .In working with adolescents, a decrease of 

" ' ; . - -u- ., . ■ ■ - ' ' 
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even one in the ft^, of occurrence of an uhdesirahio behavior nay re- 
present success, although you do not feel that toe treatment program had any 
impact at all. Finaiiy , data ^ ^ ^ ^ 

# some helpful information about uouAstoW . 

your .styles of interaction (or of others) with 

, the student whom you wish to manage nore effectively. ' 

^though there are a variety of ways in which to collect baseline data, 
the mosyimple and airect „*y SCf?TO to te most appropriate way for the class- 
room teacher, first, the teacher must identify a behavior which is unacceptable 
ana which can be clearly observed by others, next, the teacher should set un 
^ a chart or sheet similar to the one on the follow psg e listing the ■ 
S targeted behaviors and their freguen*;. of occurrence according to the time 
of the day. m this manner, the teacher ^ be able to detect specific daily 
patterns to the behaviors, or isolate specific situational variables- (such 
as the student not UHng a particular teaeher, therefore consistently cutting 
. that class) , which may be related to the undesirable behaviors, xt is not 
essential to use this type of chart, but it is practical became it provides 
a guic* and detailed summary of bow the student behaved on any given day 
during an entire ue.ok. ^ 

The baseline data should be collected over at letst a five day time 
period, and preferably a ten day period, if possible. The ten day period 
mi Provide a *ider soling of behavior across a greater number of inter- * 
actions, in this manner, if there is any pattern or Wpltati^ event 
. to the unacceptable behavior, it is more li ke ly to be detected. In a depart- 
mentalized school each teacher involved with the student ray just roc0rd dHta 
for the given period of instruction. At the end of each day, or three-day . 
Period, the data could be given to a counselor who serves as case coordinator 
in compiling baseline information and in monitoring the treatment program. 
. % Onco the baseline data is collected the second phase is to develop and 
imer^nt a particular r^orce^t p ro ,ra m . mt a collection continues on a 
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daily basis to examine pie degree of success of the program. 

INSTRUCTOR ACTIVITIES 

1. Using an actual case study, show the group ha/ to develop and. use 
a baseline charting system and how to interprete the data* 

2. Demonstrate some simple ways to record data without significantly 

\ 

interfering with teaching. Some common ones include transferring 
pennies or poker chips from one pocket to smother and making £ period 
mark on lecture notes or an index .card carried in the pocket or clip- 
board to record frequency of behaviors* fincourage the group to test 
other "easy" ways to record behavior without interrupting teaching 
^ duties, 

3. Discuss the advantages and limitations of collecting baseline data. 
It is essential that teachers see this as a meaningful and useful 
educational activity rather than an added^purden. 



PJWIOimU: UNDERLYING BEHAVIORAL IUTERVENT10I1S 

The approach and principles presented in' the preceding section are based 
on several rather simple and direct assumptions. First, all behavior is 
learned . Whether behavior is acceptable or atypical it was oxiginally 
learned and used by the student within a setting where it was reinforced. 
'Many times -students have developed \nal adaptive' or deviant behavior? because 
they are the ro$t effective ih gaining recognition and approval from others. 

There is a variety of research showihg that people learn hour to evaluate 
themselvbs depending on how others react to them. Often, others react to a 
person according to the kinds of behaviours that person exhibits. Develpp- 
mentally, three groups of people are most important ih shaping L person 9 s 
self~concept and, of course, how & person behaves! These groups are: 



tl) parents, (Q teachers ; (3) were. 



PAREN TS 



The first act of persons with whom the newborn interacts is the parents. 
The parents' reactions to czyfing form the pattern* for the quality andkind of 
later behavioral .interactions . Parents who consistently respond to the 
infant's crying with shouts and threats are teaching the child that behavior 
is Controlled through intimidation and physical coercion. On the other hand, 
parents who sometimes respond with verbal threats, other times with a spanking, 
and still other tines with fb^ in no predictable or regular pattern are 
teaching the child that the^world is inconsistent and that unacceptable 
behaviors (crying) are ways*, to impose some consistency. X 
TEACHERS 

The second west important group of people in forming the child's self- 
concept and in determining how the' child behaves is teachers. ^For nearly all 
children beginning school is an- exciting and fun adventure. Yet school also 
can be the place where the child experiences challenge, difficulty, and 
faxlure. The challenges come from the' requirements that the child must 
ex&rcise behavioral self-control, lezrn how .to interact,' appropriately with . 
peers 'and, authority, figures, and acquire a set of facts and information about 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and other subject content areas. The difficultly 
and failure occur when the child does pot meet the teacher's expectations 
about the xate and progress of lcarnina. 

, Depending upon specific experiences with parents,- the child who fails to 
meet expected levels of academic pesfdrmancc and social-emotional growth in ^ 
school will develop a characteristic way of responding to and dealing with the 
situation. This behavior (or these behaviors) will be aimed at drying to 
.gain some recognition from significant others to validate feelings of 
self~worth and positive self-regard: The child -who has learned to act loudly 
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at home to be acknowledged by parents, xfill probably do so in school to be 
4 recognized for something aside from school failure. Loud behaviors have 
been reinforced at home and the consequences are pleasant (adult recognition) 
for the child, noreover, loud boh^vior is a way of interacting tw ^ 
"cognition which the child feels ' comfortab^P in per tetany. r, hon Zoud be- 
haviors axe trot by the teacher with additional displeasure , and even verbal 
threats of punishment, the child's only fcay of gaining recognition and 
validation of sfelf-worth is eliminated. The child has not learned alternative 
ways to gain adult approval. I'ost often, the teacher or the narents' have 
not explained and demonstrated to the child alternative waijs of behaving to 
gain their attention* fo r acceptable performance. The child i*s left with a 
situation where his /her needs for support and confirmation eff self-worth by 
significant others &re blocked, because* the only behaviors the child knows 
are those which evoke displeasure or outright rejection from them. In 
general, teachers retain their significance for students until about ages 10 
Co 13, depending on a number of unique factors related to the child* familial , 
cognitive, and social-emotional developmental dttes* 
PEEPS** 



As the child enters adt&LescencQ a number of new experiences occur. Aside 
from the biological changes and feelings, tile child begins to realize that 
he/she hac^ some co ntrol over the environment.^ At homo the child may begin to 
socialize :dth friends who live several bloclts away rather than with children 
in the immediate neighborhood. In school the child is becoming physically 
larger and in soine cases may be as tall tis the classroom teacher. Academics 
has been an unpleasant experience for many emotionally disturbed youngsters 
because it evokes and reinforces feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. For 
the^first time now the child beqins to learn that she/he con choose not to ' 

9 

participate in academic classes. T£e choice resides within the student 

because the student is assuming even greatex control of his/her nor Id. If 
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the teacher insists that the student read,thh student can choose either to sit 
* back passively and refuse, or challenge the teacher openly with the comment 

"make me read*" 1 Because of the student's increased physical size coercion, 
either verbally or physically, is impractical and serves no purpose but to 
evoke hostility front the student, 

*• ♦ 

t The next alternative is po meet with the parents to try to get them to 
force the student to cooperate. Generally, this option has limited success. 
Subsequent options include detention, in-school suspension, and out-of-school 
suspensions for continued non-compliance by the student. 

In tfls typical school setting, this student becomes friendly with other 
students who may have similar problems. This immediate peer (/roup ffd rw.<? to 
reinforce the unacceptable behaviors, and in fact, often gives the student 
increased status within the group for dofiant bohaviots toward teachers and 
administration, in the general peer group, the non-compliant student usually 
gets reinforced for defiance through a variety of verbal and non-verbal be- 
haviors. The non-compliant student is actually playing out the need for 
autonomy so characteristic of adolescents, but which n&st are unwilli^nq to show 
at such an overt level tward authority figures. 

In short, the parents and teachers whp were previously perceived as givers 
of positive reinforcement are nor/ viewed as givers of negative reinforcement. 
These people serve to verify and reinforce the student's feelings of inadequacy, 
as do the academic classes. On the other hand, the peer group offers the student 
reaffipnation of self-worth. The ^values of the peer grouv are what becomes 
important for the' student. Their values are important because they Qffer the 
student a sense of personal worth and self-esteem'. 

INSTRUCTOR ACTIVITIES % ' » 

i. Relate the situation described above to the situation which occurs when 
■ \ using either positive reinforcement or negative reinforcement. 
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2. Examine .the implicatiotis-of-tKe preceding discussion on the decision- 
making styles of adolescents in general, and emotionally disturbed ■ 
adolescents in particular. 

3. Given this series of circ^nstances what are the logical implications - 
for the kinds of behaviors the emotionally disturbed adolescents will 
shew in school? Emphasize how power an d control arc critical issues^ 
Discuss sorce typical classroom situations and how the student tried * 
to structure a potter confrontation with the ^teacher, possibly in 
front of the other students* 

V 

^4. what are sono strategies to use in dealing with emotionally disturbed 

j adolescents in the classroom? How can you recognize the beainnings 

( f 

\'of a teacher-student power confrontation? How can this confrontation' 
be averted or reduced? Encourage group discussion and analysis. 



J* 



The second assutrtption underlying behavioral interventions is that all 
behaviors follow certain rules and patterns , mat . this means is that an in- 
dividual will respond to similar situations 'in a way in which he/she has 
learned previously. It also reans thatjbhe individual will respond to others 
in trays which have been previously learned. Because pehaviors do foliar rules 
it is possible to predict Arith a reasonably Jdgh degree of accuracy how a - 
person will p&Sbably behavdkgiven a certain set of circumstances and knowledge 
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of that petsOfi's clmr&tteristic^waxjs of behaving and responding. 

In a very refal way, the mannor in which a person per eel ves a situation will 
dotermine the specific behaviors shoim iij that situation. If a persofr feels 
uncomfortable around others It is lively that he/she will behave cautiously 
specially in new social situations. Cautious behaviors might include not 
initiating conversation with others, responding to questions from others with 
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short phrases which directly address the question, physically ^thdrawing 
.from people v/hen approached, and other similar behaviors * Feeling uncom- 
fortable around others way be due to feelings of versonal inadequacy x/hich 
were learned through dealings v/ith parents ,and teachers inhere the person 
was not able^to meet their expectations about behavioral and performance* 
Even though the person is in a completely new social situation vhich does 
not involve parents or teachers, that person, has learned <a characteristic . 
manner of interacting with others in the The nev social interaction 

is perceived, or more accurately misperceived , according to v/hat the person has 
learned as a child from significant others. The 'person misperceives the 
situation according to a certain set of expectations learned and reinforced 
through encounters vhich resemble or are similar to the present situation. 

Those statements apply particularly to the emotionally disturbed 
adolescents* This enotionally disturbed adolescent has not only* learned 
that he/she is incapable of being successful in dealing with otliers , but is* 
also prompted by adolescent 3trivings for independence in naliinq decisions 
and in behaving as he/she sees fitr The needs for autonomy are usually nop 
realized because the emotionally dlst'tirbed adolescent has failed to learn 
hoi/ to verceive situations accurately, to^assess various behaviors appropriate 
to the situations along with their implic&ions, and to select and use 
alternative behaviors which may cause less conflict even though these 
behaviors may not^ fully meet personal needs for feeling in control of one's 
self and the \;orld. The emotionally dist^bed adolescent has not learned the 

appropriate social skills necessary for effective decision-makina and problem- 
— — _ t 

solving which i/oul/2 lead to increased personal independence. This adolescent 
is caught in the cycle of: 

-IB- 
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CYCLE OF FAILURE 



need for support and 
validation of worth 
from dthers (dependency) 



needs for persoiial autonomy 



ineffective decisions and 
behaviors due to lack of t 
social skills. 



feelings of inferiority due 
to continued^ failure #nd lack 
of reinforcement from the 
environment (significant others) 



It is clear that the cycle is self -perpetuating and ultimately leads to 
greater problems for the adolescent ^ndealing with others and in under- 



standing th^^^a'ions^^tivatlng -j^sonalFbehavxor * 



INSTRUCTOR ACTIVITIES 
i ■ 

1* Discuss with the group various situations in their classroom or 

school building which increase the occurrence of th^ cycle of failure 
presented above* 

2. Are there any ways^An whiqh the above cycle could be broken? kolatd 
ways specifically to daily situations of group members. ? 

/ 

3* What other typical feelings associated p;ith the psychological, 

physical, and/or social development of the adolescent dan signifi-* 

cantly Influence perception/rdsperception of interpersonal dealingcr 

'* ' 

. j»* 
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'4. Review in detail how one's expectations regarding a situation in- ' 
fiueace benauiors. Break^he group inpo seller groups for a 
^ rote-playing activity. Select one person 'in each group to play the 

role of an emotionally disturbed student and to discuss his/her ex- 
pectations about school, what are some possible ways in which 
, teachers and administrators can modify these thoughts and expectations? 

5. If possible,* might be very helpful to bring t,o or three emotionally 
disturbed adolescents to a session to discuss what and how they 'feel 
ahout school, teachers, and administration. Through discussion 
nonitored and foaus^^^^ the participants may be able 
to hear firs^and from the students effective ways 'of controlling 
and resp6nding to? student needs. 

x 

One if. the interesting paradoxes^ in life is that a person can a.ttain 
greater independence by complying fully with .the rules fo, a given social 
structures Per example, as. a teacher it is li k ely tha^you ,ould alio, a ' 
stadent who has few problems in following your directions to wor k independent,, 
po f s {M9 even in anotMr area/ such ^ Ubra ^ . ^ ^ another stu * t 

. «!» has difficulty following ,o,r ^ ^ m^^. study at ^ 

library would probably not even be considered as a learning option, rt is 
important for all adolescents, and ■especially. Lse ^ M 
problems, to understand this principle arc? to know how to gain the option. If 
the student learns how-to follow directions .he/she cap achieve both the teacher's ' 
goal of reduced behavioral problems and their em goals of independence and ■ 
feeling po&tiyely, about themselves. Learning how to follow rules may mean 
that the teacher not only verbally desdtibe* the standards for behavior, but 
**> physically demonstrates to. the emotionally disturbed adolescent how to \ 
perform the desired behavior. -> 



PART II 



^I^l WRE F0R MTBBVENING WW UNACCEPTABLE ' 
. BEHAVIORS OP EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED ADOLESCENTS ■ 

In the preceeiing section a. great deal of information „as presented on ' 
. two general areas. First, the conditions ,itnin the environment „hich ■ 
Influence learning .ere Briefly reviewed. • Second, the conditions vithin the 
Psychological structure of the emotionally disturbed adolescent rvere briefly 
analyzed and presented. For any intervention program to be effective and to 
have lasting results across a number of similar situations Mis is referred 
*> « transf er generalization ) there must be a match between the environmental 
conditions with the psychological struct^ of the student. 

Traditional behavior modification programs have consistently been ineffec 
tlve W ith emotionally disturbed adolescents In a non-residential setting. The 
reason for this is simple. In a residential environment ,;here the student has 
lost all personal control over his/her actions there are only t* options 
open. Those options are either to comply with the rules or to be denieds 
privileges , forcibly if necessary. ' m the typical secondary public ■ school 
^setting this level of control' over students is. not possible and probably does 
not set a very psychologically healthy environment condusive to learning and 
grovrth* 

^ ^ In the public school setting the range of options available for a 
student is significantly greater than bw . Yet , mst settings are structure , 
so as to provide on^o options: compliance with rules or Mediate dis- ■ 
ciplinary 'intervention. The disciplinary intervention, or punishment, may be 
detention, ^school suspension, out-of- school suspension, or expulsion. 
Given the,. data about truancy, Juvenile decency," vandalism, nurters of 
school d ropouts, physical assaults against educators, and poor learning gains 
Vhievod in class, it is clear that southing is not working smoothly in the 
educational system. This is particularly so for' the emotionally adolescent . 
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in the secondary public school. These students are not controlled through 
traditional disciplinary measures. If it is possible to beat a particular 
discipline system (token economy or detention) these students are usually able 
to discover tlie method* 

In the -remainder of this section an alternative procedure for dealing 
with emotionally disturbed adolescents will be presented. You mu&t remember 
that there are several initial elements to the system. 

Aprdi cabilitu : Qny treatment intervention progr%n, be it educational 

or psychoeducational in nature, will not be directly applicable to all 

students for every given situation or setting. The material nresented 'in 

this section should be used as a modal bij the educator to develop a behavioral 

intervention which works for a particular emotionally disturbed adolescent. 

The success of any^behavioral intervention depends *on a number of student 

variables (age, sex, intelligence, educational placement history, family 

status, the presence of transient environmental stresses, and so on) and ^ 

situational factors (specific educational placement both in the regular and 

special education prograths, size of the secondary school, number o.€ students 

in class, and attitudes of the administration and other professionals toward 

alternative behavior management procedures, to name but a few). Ultimately, 

the effectiveness of any cognitve-behavioral intervention is related to the 

sensitivity of the teacher to these student variables and situational factors 

and to the teacherjs creativity in designing, implementing ,. and maintaining 

the intervention. . It must also bn remembered , that this model trill not be 

effective for use with all emotionally disturbed adolescents. It lsj\^fte 

approach that has been found to work in a treatment program dealing with 

aggressive adolescent males between the ages of 14 to 21 years who have a 

Full Scale Ip score above 80 and who are in reasonably good contact with 

reality. Hone of these students have physical or organic problems, nor az* 

any described as psychotic, depressed, or neurotic in their nsychiatric an>2 
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psychological evaluations. 

^^^^ * * 

Time^: The. period of time for any cognitive-behavioral treatment program to 
begin to take- effect will vary from student to student depending upon Mich- . 
student variables and situational factors are most significant in influencing 
that student's decision-making processes an<f behaviors. One of the most 
important student variables is the family environment. Problems in the home 
can occur at any time, ^he residual effects of these problems are often witnessed 
by teachers at school in increased negativism toward authority and occassionally 
aggressive or acting-out behaviors. Educators can have no, or at besif minimal , " 
control over conflicts occuring in the home. Yet, the psychological effectson 
the student of these home-based conflicts £k be obvious in school. One 'of 
the only ways in which educators canjeal with these conflicts and help the 
student to cope with them is by establishing a trusting relatio nship. Through' 
this relationship it is possible that the student will at least verbalize 
that there was a conflict' in the home. This will give-the educator some 
basis for developing' an alternative management strategy to adjust for mitigating 
circumstances. ~ 

Lapes: Irregardless how effective and well implemented any treatment program is, 
the educator must expect lapses in, the student's behaviors. During these ' ' 
lapses the student may either return to behaviors which were, the reason for the 
treatment to be implemented f or assume other behaviors which are as disturbing, * 
or even more disturbing as the target behaviors. These lapses must be dealt with 
on an individual basis and will require some' creativity and support on the part 
of the educator * 

Dateu Due to the large number of student variables and situational facers' 
which exist and over which the educator has no control, it is best 'to colleq 
data on the frequency of target behaviors during both the baseline and treatmen 
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• intervention periods. It is only through useful and consistent data 
collection that the teacher „U1 be able 'to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the.cognitive-beharioral program on notifying student behaviors. By 
collecting thjse data you arQ ^ ^ ^.^.^ 

differences between the baseline period and the use of the treatment. Batter 
you are looking for a reduction in the fluency of the. target behavior 

bevveen those two tin, periods. A reduction in the freguency of behavior 
-# one between .the Vaseline and intervention periods could he considered a 

major success given the specif ic> history and performance of a given student. 

This reduction of one also lets you W that the treatment is having son* ' 

impact art that w ith nunor adjustments it may have an even greater impact. 

THE C0GNITIVE-3EH/{vi0RAL INTERVENTION APPROACH t 

Clearly, there is a very close relationship between ho, and what one 
■thinks and w 'nat, one does. The for^r is referred to as cog nitions, while 
Hm latter is referred to as ^ors, A person>s cognitio/JS ars infIuenced 
by the :dnds of information (or data) received from the. environment. .This 
process is known as perception . 

Research has shown that aJX people perceive the Jrld in a very . 
selective or d^^ vay . (J£ ig ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Possible sensations, wMch one perceives during even a 10 second eye sea,. 
Selective perception allows you to dotr^ly , or primarily, those data 
in the >«>rld ,hich have relevance to you. Of course, people tend to see, 
out information from the •Arid which is consistent Jth their expectations 
and beliefs ahout Selves and the world. The typical adolescent probably 
does this „ith areater fregoency than any other developmental group from 
bUth to old age. The emotionally disturbed adolescent ^presents the 
extreme within the typical adolescent dovelopnvntal era in perceiving the 
world. according <?o his/her personal expectations vbovt self and\he world. 
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If the general itorld is perceived as threatening and a giver of negative 
- reinforcement and punishment, then the response is to protect and defend 
. " the self, if only certain subgroups within che general world are perceived 
as threathning and punitive (for t example, adults in authority positions) 
then the tesponse is to protect and isolate tlie salf from these subgroups, 
if the adolescent is not allowed to isolate the self through avoidance, * ^ 
then the only option is to defend the self by resisting and fighting against 
thi^ subgroup. Because stale and federal laws require that students attend 
schcoT u&til age sixteen years, avoidance is not an ax'ail&ble option for ihe 
. Emotionally disturbed adolescent. The' only alternative remaining to ptotect 
the status of tlie self and to maintain some cersonal dignity is to resist 

/" • • /■ . . - 

^/ these svbgrpups. Resistance usually is obvious in tv/o areas, the hom and 

the school. ' * ? / 

_ The first major step in 'any treatment program is to establish trust 
between the teacher and the student. Witfiout trust tferif few adolescents 
vill b& receptive to complying with any intervention even if % it is In their 
best interests. Perhaps the easiest way to*bdgin to develop mutual trust 
is through talking with (not to) $he student. Casual conversation about 

4 * 

I non-threatening and non~c mtroverslal topics will communicate to the student 
that you are interested in lum/her as an Xndividual rath&r than as someone 
who must be taught to do v/hatt is expected. Frequently, tlie student will 
challenge you, about ycur motives for talking. One effective response is 
po let thr student kn&.* clearly that you x/ish to get to knov/ him/her 
-because kpowing abovt tliem wi.V. -help in understanding tlieir reactions and 
behaviors** understanding on part of the educator my help to avoid un- 
justly or unfairly accusing d student of breaking a rvl* or of too severely 
discipHtxiv^tlie student when a rale is broken. Emotionally disturbed 
v adolescents have a tremendous concern about, fairne-7 £n interpersonal 
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relationship and in punishment.. Zven though tk&y may deny or appear to 
resent discipline, it is something they actively seek to help them deal 
with the perceived confusion which taey experience within themselves 
emotionally and in^thi" world where^they want to be independent. 

'Trust-building is not an easy thing to achieve, nor will it occur in* 
two or three v&eksl It develops' from ^continuous effort on the part of 
tlie educator to deal witii tlie errotionally disturbed adolescent in a con- 
sistcnt, concrete, and honest my. 

INSTRUCTOR ACTIVITIES . " - 

1. With the group QLscuss some ways to establish trust, or at least 

i 

rapport, with an emotionally disturbed adolescent. Are there 
any ways in which to speed Up the formation of a trust relation- 
ship? Generate a list of strategies. 

* 

2. Uhat are serve ways to deal with the emotionallv disturbed 
adolescent's initial mistrust of adults in authority positions? 
Have the group generate a list using both verbal and non-verbal 
techniques. 

3. (Jhac are some situ* t:io )C which might be particularily difficult for 

u.a emotionally disturbed adolescent to deal with appropriately?' 

Focus on situation? such as the tyirst two to tiiree ~;eeks at the 

xsyinning cf. a nov ^-hooi vear, placement in\eith&r part-time or 

full-time special ^'s^Lion classes, having a reputation with 

teachers f5r rcing dx^a k tive in school, the physical size of a 

JSgh school, and chunking of classes several times daily. Do the 

r.it-vations presont fr/io opportunity for thr -rationally disturbed 

adolescent to fail? Jhy or wbv not? Art ether school arangemc^ . 

possible? Discqss what some of these rd-.ht be in the varrous 
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settings for various group members. 

* 4. Examine how the principles of learning dxscujsed in Part I relate 

to building trust and to developing effective decision-making 
skills. Focus on consistency during this Exercise. 

5. Before most emotionally distuthod adolescent students will respond 
cq the requests of a teacher they must feel that what is being 
asked of theft is done because of genuine interest in them, rather 
than a nere exercise of authority or power. Discuss ways in 
vtliich teachers and administrators can communicate interact and 
sincerity to^the adolescent. Again, have the participants 
generate a list of these' various strategies, using both verbal 
and non-verbal techniques. * | 

* i 

, / 

6. Is it, important for the emotionally -disturbed adolescent to be 
placed physically in an evironment which is "different" from the 
typical Comprehensive high school setting? If it is, what are 
some specific ways in which a resource room, learning centerp or 
self-contained classroom can be modified physically? 

A COGHITIW ^-BEHAVIORAL Ito'tZUVZWION WDEL 

Trust is an on~goinq prcness which wil^ wax and wane thvoughout a 
teacher >?3t>ZQent relationship. Once the teaqher has established at least 
the bud-? foxmdatinr- /or s Ki'.stJiw relationship based on icxtual respect 
it ix rmzible* to bttgrn impl^cnzxng the iollowing procedures to modify 
unacce-p'zahl* or inappropriate behaviors: * ^) 

Is. Collect bfiLseline dat a on tho target beba*\',~..> 

C. Develop a mechani st- to help cA? student, ^.j.' ^r'the frequency c 

* 

the target behaviors. 
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D. Teach the- student alternative no&v* of bzhzvicr .which are accept0ie 

E. Provide the student w? tl^ feedback aj,ovc the qjiality of his/her 



performance. 
Define Th e Target Behavior 

: — me n 



Implementing a cooperative-behavior intervention is 
to ^fine the behaviors % which the educator finds unacceptable. In dealing 
r with the emotionally disturbed adolescent it is quite possible that the 
number of these behaves is seven, eight or 'more. It is best to select 
one or probably two behaviors which are the most disruptive or unacceptable 
t and to target these for change. Dealing with more than. two target behaviors 

may be too difficulty for some students to monitor and may be too many new 
• behaviors to learn. Of course, the specific number of target behaviors 
will vary depending on a number of .student-related variables, including 
full scale intelligence, degree of severity of the emotional disorder, and 
receptivity of the student to learning new ways and standards of behavior, . 



Collect Basdline Data 

■ ~<e « 

Baseline data should be collected using the procedures outlined in 
i I. 
Part I of tfiis manual. The reasons for compiling baseline data should be 

^ clear to you, the educator, at this time. If you are not cleir as to which 
specific -behaviors to target, either because the -student has so many in- 

-appropriate behaviors, or because you are not sSire which behaviors are most' 
disruptive to tlio class, analysis of the baseline data may be helpful in 
determining the specific one or two behaviors which\are of greatest concern. 
The typical way to do this is to take those two behaviors which are most 
frequently displayed by the student as targets. M alternative is to 
examine the time of day when the student shows the overall greatest number 

'of Inappropriate behaviors (without looking at any one specific behavior) 
and try to modify the overall environment itself, rather than just the 

student '3 behavior. . 
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Student Self-tlonitoring System 

Several research studies have i*i*2i\ m *tr*< ^>>3t ^v=? frequency of a students 

* 

unacceptable bel^^Sors ipa*j detz?c.i> T?y allowing tlx. - student to keep a daily 
record of the frequ&nj of occurrence of tliose hah^i^rs.^ This is sometimes 
known as self -monitoring ,^ This procedure cannot be used with all students' 
because tjjle student mus*- have some awareness that the behaviors are occurring 
and be able to record their frequency in a consistent manner according to 
some prepleumed system" Nevertheless , given that the student can perform 
these two skills self -monitoring can be a very helpful technique. 

A self-monitoring system is developed by discussing individually 
with the student the specific target behaviors and using very concrete 
explanations and examples. It is often helpful to explain to the student 
your reasons why these target behaiors are unacceptable (i.e.) they dis- 
rupt the learning process for other students, they interfere with classroom 
management which is essential if learning is- to occur, or they pose a 
potentially physically dangerous situation if they continue. The point is 
to try to shot/ the student that the need foi behavioral intetventiQn lies 
in the teacher's interest in the welfar^^f^the^^er students rather than 
merely being a show of force or power by the teacher^E&N^hop/ the student 
who is more "powerful."^ 

The actual sel£-monitoring process can occur using either a 3x5 index 
qard, listing times of the school day and u£ing dash marids to represent 
the 'occurrence of a targeted behavior. Poker chips, or similar objects can 
also be used where one is moved from the left pocket to the right pocket 
each time a target beliavior is exhibited. At the end 'of each day the 
teacher and' student sjiould meet briefly to review the frequency of the 
behaviors, compare the teacher's data with that compiled by the student, 
verbally discuss what occvred before the student behaved unacceptally , 



and to review the consequences following each target behavibr. This 

J 

I meeting can also be used tOj discuss tht student's feelings and needs, if 
appropriate. At the end of each meeting the te=iche-. and the student 
should mutually agre£ to set a goal of reducing the Croquency of the 
behavior by one on the following school day. If this goal is met on the 
next day the discussion can focus on how the student was able to reduce 
the frequency. This reirfforces the idea that the student is in control* 
of himself and his behaviors and is responsible for their occurrence. 

A graph should be made presenting the data ^n a daily basis. The 
graph will provide a concrete visual display to the student and others of 
the progress achieved. This c^n be a very reinforcing experience to many 
students . 

For some students the self-monitoring phase may mark the end of the 
^cognitive-behavioral program. Self-monitoring, if accompanied by the daily 
student-teacher discussions, can be an effective intervention. With 
slight ir>odifications by the creative teacher, the approach can be adopted 
for use in a wide variety 6f situation's. There will be a certain number of 
students f<pr whom „this level of intervention produces at best, intermit- 
tent success.. For these students, the next level of intervention will be 
necessary. ^ 

Teaching Alternative Wayg of Behavior 

As presented throughout this manual it shoulcj be quite clear to the 
educator by now that what a person thinks' about a situation will 
determine the specific behaviors to be shown in dealino with others. With- 
the emotionally distu^od adolescent it is reasonable to assume that a 
limited number of behaviors (possibly only two or three) 'are used to deal 

with virtually all interpersonal situations. In fact, if the teacher knows 

t 

how a student has behaved in the past with traditional authority figures, 
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you caw predict zritn a fair degree of accuracy nor tint student will L&Ijave 

>~ ^ I 

in future situations involving authority fioures x-ith ; a sirllar a\yroach. - 

tuJis level of Intervention tne educator -ill want to teach the 
student new ways of leaving v:hiun ar^ -Tore acceptable to the rules "of tlse 
sc*xx>l hatting. I'ltira&telv . t^ese nelzoLviors will lead to the^ student ex- 
periencing success vit^uii sci&ol, at least at the loenavioral level. Ideall'\. 
i't is no-iecfttet* i:\cr eased ^e.^avioral *vill result in greater' - < t 
learning in tlx* subject content areas • 

'Jeacniny tuie emotionally disturbed adolescent new va»s of ~>ehzvinrr is not 
an easv process, nor will t/ou often see ^sitive crains /jehaviorall" in a 
^rief time span. • \'he reasons for tl'iis arc rather sinple. At this level of 
intervention t^e educator' s goal is to get tne student to stop prior to doing 
an^ttiing, and analyze wliat tlie implications or consequences will be for a 
give*} course of action. 

The process of teaching the student to stop and analyze behaviors cannot^ 
^e undertaJzen wnen tne student has entered a crisis situation. I£ n&$t begin 
in an organized wanner prior to t-iis situation and a mechanism inculcaled 
\?it+dn the student so that at the tine of tlza crisis the student r ill have 
liar.ied the pre -recwi site skills necessary to perform the alternative be- 
havior, i'iie folloi/ing ste\zs are involved in tiiis process: . 

*V Situational A nalysis ,^ 

'ihe first step is for tne teacher and student to excexcisc and discuss in 
detail tne s:>ecific situations scnool wnere the unacceptable behaviors 
occur. -Ijac iiap^ens to tne student to Lring out these beteviorSjP Uliat 
petson(s) does these things to hin/her? DOes the student see Jn» reason wivj 
the per son (s) does tliese things? f 

*** Interpe r sonal /uialysis 

joes tne student realize and understand wnat his role is in the xaij 
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others interact and react to him? How does .the student feel in those ^ 

situations? What types' of things go through his mind when he is treated 

j 

in the manner which brings out unaccepted behaviors? What do others think 

about the student, as based on the student's own persona^ opinion, wh$n those 

» 

unaccepted behaviors are exhibited. If the issue is inability to comply 
*with classroom rules, discuss why rules are needed. What purposes dc rules 
serve? This would-be an interesting topic for a student group discus-sion. 
C, Brainstrom Alternative Ways for Behavior 

Establish in a direct manner whether or hot the student wants to modify 
or eliminate these behaviors. If the student does not want to change, or 
even try, your only recourse is to let the target behaviors continue until 
the student is either suspended/expelled from school or placed in an outside 
fa9ility. If the student does want to change what other ways are available 

m 

of behaving in these situations? Why will they work or will not work? Dpes 

the student feel comfortable in behaving in one of these * a y S ? Whyjefr why 

not? What are the probable consequences associated with each of/£he new 

ways of behaving in that situation? Which consequences are wofth it, which, 

are not so worthwhile? Select specific alternative behaviors which the 

s€tident agrees to do and begin work on reinforcing their occurrence* 

L earning and Practicing the New Behaviors- ■ — - 

* S 
This step is critical to che success of the intervention. Now the fc 

talking more ©r less concludes, and you $nd the student begin to actually 

implement and practice the new alternatives acceptable behaviors* This 

< 

practice must occur to the point that the student caji not only perform the 
behaviors skillfully and easily, liut also so that the student feels 
comfortable in performing the behaviors. The, student must feel that the 
behaviors are a part of his personal way of interacting and that they are 
not .an act to cajole those in authority* 
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Initially, the target behavior may be task-analyzed into its 

■s 

essential components. These components should be sequenced in the^ correct 
"order and practiced as individual behaviors. The teacher and student 
should disctlss both the behaviors involved in each component and whether 
any particular feelings are evoked in the student while performing them. 
At some point the teacher may want to physically demonstrate either or both 
the target behavior and its .components. Finally, the student shou.V! 
demonstrate the ability to perform the target behavior and its coi^onent 
behaviors successfully in the individual meetings with the teacher and in & 
small groups involving other students during contrived situations.- 
E. Analyzing the Success of the Hew 3ehavio rs 

Mow that the student has learned a new set of behaviors to replace k 

\ 

previously unacceptable 'set it: is necessary *that the effectiveness of these 

» 

new behaviors b& analyzed. The student should be prepared to exhibit the new 
behaviors in an actual conflicted situation and be able to evaluate how ef- 
fective they were in modifying consequences yhich were bypically encountered > 
What are th& positive and negative consequences of these new behaviors? 

The student can be taught interval cognitive controlling mechanism's to 
minimize the exhibition of the unacceptable' behaviors. One of these is 'the 
"stop, look and think" technique. When involved in a potentially conflicted 
interpersonal situation, the student should speak to himself and say " Stop, 
before I do anything; look around - what is happening? f«et me think. 
If I do this what could possibly happen? If I do that what will happen? 
Which is better for me?n The specific words in the skit can be modified to . 
meet the verbal/ intellectual, and sociocultural characteristics of the 
student. The key is to koep£the "stop - look - think" sequence in order so 
that the student pauses, .examines, and weighs different courses of action 
before doing them. 
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PART III 



A CASE * STUDY USING A . * 
COGNITIVg^BEHAVIORAL ORIENTATION 
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Providing Feedback About tho New Behavi ors 
4 Every human being needs and requires positive feedback or "warm 

fuzzies" from others. These "warm fuzzies" not only reinforce the 
probability that desired behaviors will occur, but also give the student 

a sense of value and that another significant person is interested enough 

* < 

in him/her to notice positive changes. Verbal reinforcement should not be 

given too freely or*for insignificant actions, especially with emo^ic»ji?l]y 

disturbed adolescents of average intelligence on the part of the ^vvsr. 

The feedback should be done on an individual basis initially ttnuU the \ 

student feels comfortable in receiving the positive reinforcement* A second 

means of providing feedback is through the use .of pictorial or graphic 3is- 

plays following the frequency of occurrence of target behaviors on a daily 
— ^ 

basis. ^ThSse data can be collected either by the teacher or by the stjudent 
■ using self -monitoring techniques. 

A tKlrd very important means of giving the student positive feedback is 
through selecting the student to perform a particular highly esteemed 
function, or by giving the student a special privilege., For example, it is 
possible to place a student or a community-based paid work experience 
beginning daily at 1:00, because the student has learned to control himself 

» 

consistently over a three month time period from verbally abusive outbursts, 

toward teachers and administrators. The student would be told the following: 

"You have learned how to control your cussing. YouVve 
made me very proud of you. Even better, by not cursing 
when you're angry you f ve shown that you are mature and - 
an adult. Because of these adult behaviors, I think * • 

you are ready to begin working in a paid placement..." 

Feedback is an essential aspect of the treatment intervention because 

this is the means by which the student wi^l be able to evaluate his/her own 

ability to maet the 1 expectations of others and^ to behave in acceptable ways^ 
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SUMMARY 

Throughout this section a model for dealing with the emotionally 

disturbed adolescent has been presented in detail ♦ It is important that 

you, the educator, realize that by, the time the stfcdemt reaches this level 

of d^^iopment a great deal of rejection and- cersonal alienation have 

5ably been experienced. Ego defense mechanisms which protect the Ftuupnt 

from further rejection are intact and usually work' very well, Mor^v.cc, 

we as educators, have the student only a very snail portion of *;V- ^l-itive 

to the total day. Subsequently, the impact of most things tK\~ .'^ do 4 is 

diluted by a number of variables which we cannot control, nor can we evkn 

\ * 

begin to understand their influence ubon the student. 

/ * ' 

There is no sure-fire or quiclf/method for dealing with and obviating 

the years of personal failure anci the gross feelings of inferiority which 



many emotionally disturbed adolescents encounter. Givqh the time educators 

1 

have with these students we can only hope to + accomplish a small percentage 
of our goals, nevertheless, irost emotionally disturbed adolescents have 
problems in dealing with others. We can teach these students some relatively 
effective procedures to interact with others appropriately and successfully* 
Through practice, and repetition it is believed that the positive techniques - 
learned in one situation will geneialize to a larger number of similar 
situations. 

* *- 

INSTRUCTOR ACTIVITIES 1 

vJL^ ,^Ask one of the group members to volunteer a nameless student with 
tfhonTthey are having trouble in school and design a cognitive- 
behavioral intervention for that student using the. steps presented 
in this section ► 

2. Have the group generate a list of statements to use to conpunicate 
approval to an emotionally disturbed adolescent. 
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Discu'ss with the group their experiences in feeling positively 
or negatively about themselves as a function^of an interaction* 
with a significant other. Relate the content of the discussion , 
to the formation of thq self-concept in children and adolescents, 

V 

\ - 

{ 




CASE STtJDY 



INSTRUCTOR ACTIVITIES . f ^ 

1* This case study exemplifies a cognitive-behavioral approach 
involving \he use of an externally imposed consequence (time- 
out) on a student-, with the group, discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of this approach, t Some of the advantages in-. ia3e" 
ease in development arfti (implementation of* the treatment ^cediency 
, ln the amount of time necessary for the student to rer.>„'; to t-he 
treatment, and ease in^settingup and controlling l tho \%iv:-ronment 
' conditions under which the desired behaviors occur. 'The <'.ts- 
advanatages are that it is often difficult to use this appr<0.h 
with older ^Sftddents, aged 14 and above, because of their pb^i^al 
size, the inappropriateness of it for use in a high jjc^ool setting 
where students shift among several classes each day, and the,. need 
for a high degree of coordination ainohg^se>eral teachers for the 
treatment' to be of. maximum benefit. 



2> The cognitive component is the verbal appeal as noted in the second 
paragraph of the Procedures section of this manual. The behavioral 



component is presented ia .the remainder of the Procedures section 
The ^affectlve component is John's need for attention and recogni- 
tion ftom others. Vjith the group, review ead? of these three areas 
and show hOw they are related "Jo the overall success of the inte 
vention . 
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*3. Specify under which types of school settings and for which .types of 

* / * 

student behavioral problems might this approach be most appropriate. 

* - I 

In which types Qf settings and for which types of ibehaviaral 



problems would , the Approach not be appropriate? 'why? 

-¥0 



How can this general approach^M^dified or adapted for use with 
a particular student with w J ppr of the participants is having 
problenss^at school? Involve the entire group in the development 
of this intervention for this student. ' 

Which general principles of learning are used throughou1»fchis cv^ 
studV, according to the information presented in Part tf? m> t-he 
consistency of the consequences, the concrete nature of 
behaviors targeted for modification, and the schedule * = 
forcement used. How yer_e_ these principles related c, :j 3 ~«cc;eflr, 
of the intervention? Wliy? How can these principles be ap fc < v. 
within the typical classroom setting to address a wide rano; ; 
unacceptable or inappropriate behaviors? 



5 
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r CASE STUDY" 

A VIll3~OUT PROCEDURE H! ?. PU3LIC SCHOOL SSPJXiG 

Purdue University . 

\ * * 

Tide study uses ti&e-out as the primary therapeutic Intervention with a 13- 
year~old' highly aggressive male in a public school setting. Specific behaviors 
*«ere listed prior to begixming WO and were explained to the *bhild and teachers.* 
SO was used over a 10-vreek period with extinction of the specified beliaviors \ 
occurring after tue seventh weeJz. During an S-tfeek follow-up only throe 
instances of the aggressive behaviors t/ere observed. During the tliird and 
fourth wee.cs of VO tiie cliild began to s*iow spontaneous interest in scltoQl 

t work. Statistical analysis by^ah interrupted time-series program revealed a 
t (102) * -3. 29 J (p. .0005) for change in level between baseline observations 
witu intervention and follow-up data. --It is concluded that TO is a sufficiently 
intense aversive event of itself to alter some types of deviant behavior with- 
out direct application of positive reijnforcers . It is most propitiously used • 

>witen altetnative response modes are made available for the child. 

i'iie use of tine-out as an acceptaDle^therapeutic procedure lias gained, wide 
acceptance in schools, clinics and l&spitals. Tliis teclmique involves' placing 
a cMld in an environment limited in sensory stimulation contingent upon the 
emission of deviant behavior. Soize confusion exists as to a clearly defined 
operationallzation of the technique (Drabman d Spitalnik, 1973) rith a variety 
of modifications of the basic approach used. The technique has often been 
supplemented by the use of positive reinforcers (Baron £ ICaufman, 1966; 

Jostotr J Bailey, 1960; iiaufmanp Baron, 1968; Ualiler, 1969) with kide variation 

* » 

in the temporal duration of the isolation, varying from two minutes (Dostow 
a jJailey, 1969) to 30 minutes (Wolf , disley, Joimston, Harris £ Allen, 1967) and 
up to two hours (Hamilton, Stephens £ Allen, 1967) . In some procedures tlie 
subjects are required to exhibit appropriate social beliavior before tlie isolation 
period is terminated (Wolf, Risley & Jpss, 1964) , while others (Tyler fi Brown, 
19&7; Zeilberger, shmpen a Sloane, 1968) impose isolation for a specified period- 
of tixoe. * n 
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Drabman and Spitalnik-il973) point out a number of limitations in pife- 

vious research, especially .those using the case study approach. This 

approach is really th^ result of therapy data, and as such r is subject to- ~ 

— ■ _ * 

several techniques which are often employed simultaneously. Thus, the 

specific contribution of the contingent social isolation to the treatment 

effects is often obscured or confounded. Because some researchers (Ty* 1 -r :. 

Brown/ 1967) fail to specify the parameters to be altered a prior, a possible 

change in criteria for the implementation of isolation may occur during the 

course of treatment. The administration of time-out may further be arbitrarily 

imposed by parents, teachers, or other involved personnel. Ls the original 

behavior is j^aduced, new behaviors may arise based on .inconsistency of 

application (Drowning & Stover, 1971) or unclear delineation of parameter- 

to the chiiip. 

Subject 

The sxbjqct was a 13-year, old male, John, enrolled in a sixth-grade 

U school who was referred to the Psychological Services Department 



public middl 



because of 



tremely wild and uncontrollable episodes of acting-out 



behavior. Ojiis child had a history of emotional problems and at one time/ was 
.institutionajLised for a six-month period* Most recently, he had been inter- 
mittently involved in traditional psychotherapy on an individual basis for a 
six month pejfdod, but had terminated about seven weeks prior to the initiation 
of TO. Reports and records^ maintained by schopl officials during the school 
yea^ revealed no change in behavior during psychotherapeutic involvement. 
During the poripd immediately following therapy termination , the .acting-out 
became more frequent and- violefrt. The referral was precipitated when John 
had injuiaod two other boys on the playgrourid so severely that both .required 
hospitalization for head injuries. <2ohn f s acting-out occurred both on the 
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playground and in the classroom and often resulted in disruotion of lessons. 
Academic Achievement, as reported by teachers and later validated by 
diagnostic educational testing, indicated that John's academic functioning 
was approximately two years below present grade level. John's intellectual 
level, as revealed by WISC testing, suggested average intelligence. 

Setting 

John was enrolled in a school which operated on a' team-teacMng, depart- 
mental approach. Each school day John spent his time divided 'r^Jr^cn 
classes with three teaches, one male and two females. 



Procedure • 

A meeting was held with John's teachers to specify behaviors to be 
fied. The specific behaviors, of a physically assaultive nature, were as 
follows: throwing objects at other children in class and on the playground; 
hitting ptJiGr, children with^either his hands or an object; kicking; biting; 
and pushing others. These behaviors were agreed upon as the mdst important - 
for change and were to be the only criteria for TO. Prior to beginning TO, 
each teacher recorded the number of times any of these behaviors occurred on 
a daily basis over a two-week period to establish a baseline rate of deviant 
functioning. Teachers were interviewed^ as to how they had been handling 

John's bohavior prior to the baseline period and the approximate frequency 

* 9 

of his acting-out According to the list of specified behaviors. It was 



ascertained that his acting-out occurred about four or five times daily and 
that it gained him a notable degree of both teacher and peer acknowledgement. 

The three teachers met with John and eplained to him their concern^about 
his behavior and his not learning, but that they were confused about hov; to 
help him in either of these areas. It was pointed out that state laws 
mandated school attendance for a specified number of years, with failure to 
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do so r 2 suiting in legal actio?. His desruptiv^ and aggressive behaviors' 
were further examined in terr.s of how they interfered 'with class lessons for 
the other children who wanted tc learn ana how unfair this infringement was. 
The teachers stated their sincere interest in helping- him, but since he had not 
responded to their previous -teaching approaches, it was now up to hin to s 
design hi3 own school regimen in which he could "learn as little or as 
as he desired. Assurances vera made chat the teachers would help*M- i_- *u 
desirod. 

Because of the seriousness of his behavior the teachers "zhr 4 : 
they would Le forced to exercise specific consequences fo: ^ z^r^s s.. 

behavior which endangered the other children. The list o^ specified b«iav 
was road and explained to hinand he was notified as to the consequence?- / :-h 

i « 

would result o-ach ti.ite one of chese behaviors occurred. He would be sen. to 
a roon, uight feot X twelve feet containing only a desk and chair an£- no 
windows and would remain there alone for the duration of the class period in 
which he acted out, upon which he would then go to his na.xt class (where the 
sara rules were in effect.) He was free to take only his school books £nd 
work with hin to the room. 

John was yiven a five-day training period during which each time one of 
the specified behaviors occurred he would be verbally reminded of the conse- 
quences, 'but they were not enforced, John was then notified as to when ho 
would begin to incur isolation for his unacceptable behaviors. Due to the 
practical urgency of tre^tms/nt intervention,- the verbal training period lasted 
for only one week. 

Each time John was accoi.ipaniedto the TO room by one of the teachers the 
criteria for isolation wsre ceii^rafced as was his responsibility for his be- 
havior, was told that p/hen he stopped physically attacking others v/ithout 
provocation, the isolation periods would be terminated. 

Throughout th^ entire procedure teacher conferences with the psychologist 



* 1 

were *iaZJ on a bi-v&eklu basis to ascertain John's rate of aggressive behavior 
and co provide teachers witn support, reassurance and fe&dljack on progress* I. 
dailj record of bot-i the numl^er of ti:nes Jolm was isent to the TO roon and the 

\ 

amount of tizie he regained by each teacher during the entire process. 

Data were statistically analyzed for degree of interdependence * j ith a lac?- 
autocorrelation (Gottnan 0 Leiblum, 1974). An interrupted ti:ne-scrier ar.dJ'_^> 
(Glass u llaguire, 1963) was used to assess the total treatment efficaz* <\. 

o 

RESULTS 

The mean daily number of aggressive acts during the has- . .'/jl:jv k»j 
4.6,. JOth\ exhibited 22 aggressive acts during the first wes.: c -i.i 2o vvr.w ' 
second week. Tlie tzeaii daily number of aggressive acts during the verbil :r - i- 
ing period was 4.4 with Jolm displaying 22 aggressive acts. * 

WO was employed over a 10-toeek period with total extinction of the lasted 
behaviors occurring aftor the \eXrentu weelc. The first week of TO John spent a 
daily average of 63 minutes isolated from his peers and in the second week a 
daily average of 64 minutes. Juring the third week of TO a drastic reduction 
occurred f with a daily average of 18 ninutos. Two full days of no assaultive 
behaviors occurre*! Suring this vsaV. Fron this week on the mean daily number 
of minutes spent in TO .'^creased, while the nn-nber of full davs without as- 
saultive beliaviors either equalled tlds figure or increased. After the seventh 
veeic of intervention no 6elf -initiated assaultive behaviors were manifested. 

Twelve ag*ressjk<re beliaviors were displayed during each of tlie first two 
weelts of TO. During the tliird week of TO only five aggressive actz^jerS ob- 
served. )leeks four through seven showed a steady decline in^w&ekly nunber of 
aggressive behaviors. ^^--^^ 
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During the titLrd.ewd fourth' weeks of the intervention, reports from all 

> 

teacners noted not only a reduction in aggressive behaviors but aiso an 
increase in Jdhn's classroom attention and acadenip interest. llomexfork 
assignments were completed voluntarily and spontaneous classroom participation 
increased. 

During an eight-\7eek follow-up three episodes of the specified agrz-' 
be*iavlor3 were noted by his teachers. It was ascertained tliat in no . . *>es 
instances r/as John 7 s heliavior self -initiated. Since tliese behaviors f/ci~ i:<\ 
voluntarily based TO was not employed.. 

Statistical analysis of the data revealed significant results. An auto-^ 
porrelation coeifficient of .605 (p. ^ .01) was obtained. Further statistical 
evaluation of baseline data with intervention and follow-up data an 
interrupted tine-series analysis revealed an observed/t (102)= -8.290 
(p. .0005) for ciiange in level, tier significance was obtained betx/aen base- 
line data with intervention and follow-btp da£a for change in &love. 

/ 

DISCUSSIOJI / 

> 

Jo significant decrement in beliavior was observed between baseline data 
and verbal training data. ^^ie obviouf decreases in acting-out durdng the 
first tx/o x/eeks of TO may be plausibly attributable to a decrease in the 
aizount of tine wltliin wlxich to act outv John spent so muck tins in 
isolation dally that it xtas virtually impossible to behave more devlantly more 

* 

frequently due to temporal limitations. The third xte$Jx>f TO, though, re- 

« 

vealed a large decrement in deviant behaviot x/hich suggests treatment effect^ 
attributable directly to TO. /I substantial decrease in both total weekly 
number of aggressive beliaviors(five) and dally average time spent in isolation 
(:(**3*&- minutes) was observed. By tlie fourth xteek of TO, Jolm was speqdlng & 
daily average of only 1.2 minutes in isolation and acting out ord'j three , 
times ^during a one^/eek period. Thus, the amount of time %/itliin 



to the ciaroaicity of the maladaptive behaviors, operant jains procured from- 



tiio bcixiviors, and previous environmental inconsistency in handling these 
behaviors. 
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